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WIELAN iD; Vi and misfortunes were still fresh in our re- | creased the confusion of his thoughts.—~ 
} 


membrance. 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 
An American Tale. 
BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 
( Continued from page 13.) 


this case. This being was cherished, by 


She was habitually pensive, | | He was successiv ely told, that she was the 
and this circumstance tended to remind the | daughter of one whose name was Louisa 
| spectator of her friendless condition ; and | Ke onway, who arrived among us at such a 
| yet that epithet was surely misapplied in || time, who sedulously concealed her parent- 


age, and the motives of her flight, whose 


_ ‘those with whom she now resided, with | incurable griefs had finally destroyed her, 





CHAPTER IV. | unspeakable fondness. 
was made to enlarge and improve her 


Six years of uninterrupted happiness || ¥é 
mind. Her safety was the object of a so- 


had rolled away, since my brother’s mar- || 
riage. The sound of war had been heard, | 
budiibwas at such a distance as to enhance 
our enjoyment by affording objects of com- 
parison. The Indians were repulsed on | 
the one side, and Canada was conquered | 
on the other. Revolutions and battles, | 
however calamitous to those who occupied | 
the scene, contributed in some sort to our | 
happiness, by agitating our minds with cu- | 


of discretion. 
scarcely transcend her merits. 


apieenys and furnishing causes of patriotic | an agony of fondness. 
While every day was adding to the || company, had been subdued by her at- 


charms of her person, and the stores of her | tractions, had tendered her his hand, and 
| been joyfully accepted both by parent and 


Four children, three of whoun | 


age to compensate, by their | 
aental progress, the cares of | Mind, there occurred an event which | 


fad been, at a more helpless | | threatened to deprive us of her. An offi- 
ibjects, exercised my brother's || Cer of some rank, who had been disabled 
"The fourth was a charming | by a wound, at Quebec, had employed 
babe that proinised to display the i image of | himself, since the ratification of peace, in 
her mother, and enjoyed perfect health. —|| teavelling through the colonies. He re- 





Every exertion and who had left this child under the pro- 
tection of her friends. 


Having heard the 
tale, he melted into tears, eagerly clasped 


i licitude that almost exceeded the bounds || the young lady in his arms, and called him- 
Our affection indeed could || self her father. 
She never || in his breast by this unlooked-for meeting 
met my eye, or occurred to my reflections, |, were somewhat subsided, he gratified our 
without exciting a kind of enthusiasm.—| curiosity by relating the following inci- 
Her softness, her intelligence, her equa- |, dents. 

nimity, never shall I see surpassed. 1) 
have often shed tears of pleasure at her ap-| of a banker, in London, who discharged 
proach, and pressed her to my bosom in | towards her every duty of an affectionate 


When the tumults excited 


** Miss Conway was the only daughte: 


‘father. He had chanced to fall into her 


‘child. His wife had given him every 
| proof of the fondest attachment. Her fa- 
ther, who possessed immense wealth, treat- 
ed him with distinguished respect, liberal- 
\ly supplied his wants, and had made one 


To these were added a sweet girl fourteen | | mained a considerable period at Philadel- | condition of his consent to their union, a 


years old, who was loved by all of us, with | | phia, but was at last preparing for his de- 
an affection more than parental. | parture. No one had been more frequent- 


Her mother’s story was a mournful one. |, ‘ly honoured with his visits than Mrs. Bayn- | 


She had come hither from Engtand when | ton, a worthy lady with whom our family { by the birth of this child; 
He went to her house with | ! fessional duty called him into Germany.— 


this child was an infant, alone, without were intimate. 
friends, and without money. She appear- || a view to perform a farewell visit, and was | 
ed to have embarked in a hasty and clan | on the point of taking his leave, when I 
She passed three years | /and my young friend entered the apart- 





destine manner. 
ef solitude and anguish under my aunt's) ment. 


protection, and died a martyr to wo; the || emotions of the stranger, when he fixed 
He sired 


source of which she could, by no importu- | his eyes upon my companion. 
nities, be prevailed upon to unfold. Her || motionless with surprize. He was Ute | 
education and manners bespoke her to be || able to conceal his feelings, but sat si-| 
ot no mean birth. Her last moments were || lently gazing at the spectacle before him. 
rendered serene, by the assurances she re- |} At length he turned to Mrs. Baynton, | 
ceived from my aunt, that her daughter || and more by his looks and gestures than 
sould experience the same protection that || by words, besought her for an explanation 
had been extended to herself. of the scene. He seized the hand of the 

On my brother’s marriage, it was agreed || girl, who, in her turn, was surprised by his 
that she should make a part of his family. || behaviour, and drawing her forward, said, 
I cannot do justice to the attractions of this |] in an eager and faultering tone, Who is 
girl. Perhaps-the tenderness she excited |} she? whence does she come? what is her 


It is impossible to describe the | 





| resolution to take up their abode with him. 

** They had passed three years of con- 
|jugal felicity, which had been augmented 
when his pro- 


It was not without an arduous struggle, 
that she was persuaded to relinquish the 
design of accompanying him through all 
the toils and perils of war. No parting 
was ever more distressful. They strove 
to alleviate, by frequent letters, the evils of 
their lot. Those of his wife, breathed no- 
thing but anxiety for his safety, and impa- 
tience of his absence. At length, a new 
arrangement was made, and he was obliged 
to repair from Westphalia to Canada.— 
One advantage attended this change. It 
afforded him an opportunity of meeting his 
family. His wife anticipated this inter- 
view, with no less rapture than himself.— 
He hurried to London, and the moment 





| 





might partly originate in her pérsanal re- 
semblance to her mother, whose character 








The answers that were given only in- 


oe . - 
weer” 


name ? ' 


he alighted from the stage-coach, ran with 
all speed to Mr. Conway’s house. 
“ It was a house of mourning. His fa. 
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ther was erwhe!med with grief, and in- || welcome design. Meanwhile he pursued | 
capable of answering his inquiries. The | his travels through the southern colonies, 
servants, sorrowful and mute, were equally || and his daughter continued with Us.— 
refractory. He explored the house, and || Louisa and my brother frequently received | 
called on the names of his wife and daugh- i letters from him, which indicated a mind | 
ter, but his summons was fruitless. At) of no common order. ‘T hey were filled | 
length, this new disaster was explained.— 1 with amusing details, and profound reflec-| 
Two days before his arrival, his wife’s| tions. While here, he often partook of 
chamber was found empty. No search, || our evening conversations at the temple ; | 
however diligent and anxious, could trace | and since his departure, his correspondence 
her steps. No cause could be assigned for || had frequently supplied us with topics of 
her disappearance. The mother and child || discourse. 
had fled away together. | One afternoon, in May, the blandness of | 
“ New exertions were made, her cham-|jthe air, and brightness of the verdure, in- | 
ber and cabinets were ransacked, but no duced us to assemble, earlier than usual, in| 
vestige was found serving to inform them the temple. We females were busy at the, 
as to the motives of her flight, whether it | needle, while my brother and Pleyel were 
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| proposed to have recourse to the letter — 
| My brother searched for it in his pocket 
! z . 
‘It was no where to be found. At length 
| —" > 
‘he remembered to have left in the tem 


ile 
and he determined to go in search of ‘i 
His wife, Pleyel, Louisa, and myself, re. 
mained where we were. 

Ina few minutes he returned. I was 
‘somewhat interested in the dispute, and 
was, therefore, impatient for his return ; 
yet, as I heard him ascending the Stairs, J 
could not but remark, that he had executed 
his intention with remarkable despatch,— 
My eyes were fixed upon him on his ep- 
trance. Methought he brought with him 
looks considerably different trom those with 





which he departed. Wonder and ag@hight 
ne : ; . 
had been voluntary or otherwise, and in | bandying quotations and syllogisms. The | 


portion of anxiety were mingled in them, 


what corner of the*kingdom or of the world ‘point discussed was the merit of the oration || His eyes seemed to be in search of some 


the sorrow and amazement of the husband? |enius of the speaker; and, secondly, of | 
His restlessness, his vicissitudes of hope | the manners ofthe times. Pleyel laboured | 
and fear, and his ultimate despair! His } to extenuate both thesesgpecies of merit, | 
duty called him to America. He had been |! and tasked his ingenuity, to show that the 


she was concealed. Who shall describe || for Cluentius, as descriptive, first, of the | object. 





in this city, and had frequently passed the f orator had embraced a bad cause; or, at |) 
door of the house in which his wife, at that | least, a doubtful one. He urged, that to) 
moment, résided. Her father had not re-| rely on the exaggerations of an advocate, | 
mitted his exertions to elucidate this pain-|, or to make the picture of a single family a 
ful mystery, but they had failed. T his | model from which to sketch the condition | 
disappointment hasteaed his death ; in con-| of a nation, was absurd. The controver- 
sequence of which, Louisa’s father became || sy was suddenly diverted inte a new chan- 
possessor of his immense property.” by a. misquotation. Pleyel accused his 
This tale Was a copious theme of specu- eae oe of saying “* polliciatur,” when 
lation. A thousand questions were started || he should have said “ polliceretur.” No- 
and discussed in our domestic circle, re-|| thing would decide the contest, but an ap- 
specting the motives that influenced Mrs. || peal to the volume. My brother was re- 
Stuart to abandon her country. It did not | turning to the house for this purpose, when 
appear that her proceeding was involun- a servant met him with a letter from Ma- 
tary. We recalled and reviewed every ||jor Stuart. He immediately returned to 
particular that had fallen under our own | read it in our company. 

observation. By none of these were we|| Besides affectionate compliments to us, 
furnished with a clue. Her conduct, after || and paternal benedictions on Louisa, his 
the most rigorous scrutiny, still remained || letter contained a description of a waterfall 
an impenetrable secret. Ona nearer view, ||on the Monongahela. A sudden gust ef 
Major Stuart proved himself a man of most || rain falling, we were compelled to remove 
amiable character. His attachment to|\to the house. The storm passed aelga 
Louisa appeared hourly to increase. She || andaradiant moon-light succeeded. There 
Was no stranger to the sentiments suitable | was no motion to resume our seats in the 
to her new character. She could not but||temple. We therefore remained where we 
readily embrace the scheme which was || were, and engaged in sprightly conversa- 
proposed to her, to return with her father | tion. The letter lately received naturally 
to England. This scheme his regard for || suggested the topic. A parallel was drawn 
her induced him, however, to postpone. |] between the cataract there described, and 
Sometime was necessary to prepare her for || one which Pleyel had discovered among 
so great a change, and enable her to think, || the Alps of Glarus. In the state of the 
without agony, of her separation from us. || former, some particular was mentioned, 














[ was not without hopes of prevailing||the truth of which was questionable. res| 


on her father entirely to relinquish this un- | settle the dispute which thence arose, it was 


They passed quickly from one 
person to apother, till they rested on his 
wife. She was seated in a careless atti- 
tude on the sofa, in the same spot as befoge. 
She had the same muslin in her hand, by 


which her attention was chiefly engrossed, 
rm. 








The moment he Saw her, hi 
visibly increased. He qui 
self, and fixing himself, and 
on the floor, appeared to & 
meditation. These singula 
ed the inquiry which I wag 
make respecting the letter. Ingh 
time, the company relinquished the subject 
which engaged them, and directed their at- 
tention to Wieland. They thought that 
he only waited for a pause in the diScourse, 
to produce the letter. . The pause ‘twas un- 
interrupted by him. ~ At length, Pleyel 
said, “ Well, I suppose you have found 
the letter.” 

* No,” said he, without any abatement 
of his gravity, andJooking steadfastly at 
his wife, “ I did aot mount the hill.”~ 
** Why not ??—“* Catherine, have you not 
moved from that spot since I left the 
room ?” She was affected with the solem- 
nity of his manner, and laying down her 
work, answered in a tone of surprise, “ No; 
why do you ask that question ?” His eyes 
were again fixed upon the floor, and he did 
not immediately answer. At length he said, 
looking round upon ys, “ Is it true that 
Catherine did not follow me to the hill? 
That she did not just now enter the room ?” 
We assured him with one voice, that she 
had not been absent for a moment, and in- 
quired iuto the motive of his questions. 











“ Your assurances,” said he, “ are sp 
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lemn and unanimous; and yet I must deny 
credit to your assertions, or disbelieve the 
testimony of my senses, which inforrhed 
me, when I was half way up the hill, that 
Catherine was at the bottom.” 

We were confounded at this declaration. 


Pleyel rallied him with great levity on his | 
He listened to his friend with |; 


behaviour. 
calmness, but without any relaxation of |) 
features. 

* Que thing,” said he, with emphasis, 


“ is true; either I heard my wife’s voice || deepest silence succeeded. 


at age bottom of the hill, or 1 do not hear 
Your voice at present.” 
Truly,” returned Pleyel, “ it is a sad 





call with force and eagerness. If my ear || ful to take away the-solemnities, which, in 
was not deceived, it was her voice which I | a mind like Wieland’s, an feces aa of this 
| heard. || kind was calculated to produce.-: 

| “© Stop,gono further. There is danger Pleyel proposed to go in search of the 
bes your path.’ The suddenness and un- | letter. He went and speedily returned, 
expectedness of this warning, the tone of; bearing it in his hand. He had found it 
alarm with which it was given, and, above | open on the pedestal; and neither voice 
all, the persuasion that it was my wife who || nor visage had risen to impede his design. 


| spoke, were enough to disconcert and make Catherine was endowed with an uncom- 
/nfon portion of good sense; but her mind 
} 


me pause. I turned and listened to assure 

The | was accessible, on this querter; to wonder 
At length, [| | and panic. That her voice should be thus 
pee in myturn. Who calls? is it you, | ine xplicably and unwarrantably assumed, 
|Catherine ? I stopped, and presently re- | wasa source of no small disquietude. She 
‘ceived an answer. * Yes, it is 1; go not | admitted the plausibility of the arguments 











' 


| myself that I was not mistaken. 





dilemma to which you have reduced your- | 
self. Certain it is, if our eyes can give us cer- | 
tainty, that your wife has been sitting in that | 
spétduring every moment of your absence. | 
You have heard her voice, you say, upon, 


the hill. In ge her Vvore, like her 
temper, is all rn ea 


e [ftarfl'across 
the room, “she is “athig 3 o &xert herself. 
While You cigar I mistake not, she / 
j ‘word. Clara and I had all | 
rselves. Still it may be that | 
a whispering conference with you | 
E us the particulars.” 

* said he, “ was short; | 


a3 ‘sieiad onina whieper. | 












| 


house. 
was for 


Half way to the rock, the moon 
oment hidden from us by a| 
yer-knew the air to be more. 
Moore calm. In this interval 1 | 
glance@ at the temple, and thought I saw’ 
a glimmering between the columns. ed 
was so faint, that it would not perhaps | 
have been visible, if the meon had not been 
shrowded. 
thing. 
at night, without being reminded of the | 
fate of my father. There was nothing | 
wonderful in this appearance; yet it sug- 
gested something more than mere solitude | 
and darkness in the same place would have 
done. 

“ IT kept on my way. The images that 
haunted me were solemn; and I entertain- 
ed an imperfect curiosity, but no fear, as 
to the nature of this object. I had.ascend- 
ed the hill little more than half way, when 
a voice called me from behind. ‘The ac- 
cents were clear, distinct, powerful, and 
were uttered, as I fully believed, by my 
wife, Her voice is not commonly so loud. 
She has seldom occasion to exert it, but, 







ith what intention | left the | 


{| } 
doubt that I had heard my wife’s voice; | 
I looked again, but saw no-|' 

I never visit this building alone, or | ! 


| from her seat.” 


up; return instantly ; you are wanted at by which Pleyel endeavoured to prove, 
the house.’ Still the voice was Cathe- | that this was no more than an auricular 
rine’s, and still it proceeded from the foot | deception ; ; but this conviction was sure to 
‘of the stairs. | be shaken, when she turned her eyes upon 
| 5 What could 1 do? The warning was “her husband, and perceived that Pleyel’s 
}, mysterious. To be uttered by Catherine, “logic was far from having produced the 
|ata place, and oa an occasion like these, , same effect upon him. 

enliancesl the my I could do nothing | As to myself, my attention was engaged 






a 


| but Obey, «Ace ingly, I trod back my |by this occurrence. I could not fail to 
| steps, eapegtitly that she waited for me at | perceive’g sfradowy resemblance between 
‘the bottom of tHe hill. When I reached |it and my father’s death. On the latter 


| the bottom, no one was visible. The |event, I had ffequently reflectad ; my re- 
/moon-light was once more universal and 'flections never conducted me to certainty, 
| brilliant, and yet, as far as I could see no | but the doubts that existed were not of a 
human fieure was discernable. If she had |tormenting kind. I could not deny that 
returned to the house, she must have used ithe event was miraculous, and yet 
|| Wonderous expedition to have passed al- | invincibly averse to that method 
| ready 0 Oe reach of my eye. I ex- tion. My wonder was excited by thé 
erted my v but in vain. To my re- _serutableness of the cause, but my wonder 
peated exclamations, no answer was re- | |was unmixed with sorrow or fear. It be- 
| turned: | gat in me a thrilling, and not unpleasing 


« Ruminating on these incidents, I re- ‘solemnity. Similar to these were the sen- 
turned hither. There was no room to ' sations produced by the recent adventure. 









| But its effect upon my brother’s imagi- 
attending incidents were not easily explain- | nation was of chief moment. All that was 
ed; but you now assure me that nothing | desirable, was, that it should be regarded 
extracrdia iry has happened to urge my re- The worst ef 
turn, and that my wife has not removed | fect that could flow, was not, indeed, very 
| formidable. Yet I could not bear to think 
Such was my brother’s narrative. It || that his senses should be the victims of such 
was heard by us with different emotions.— ||delusion. It argued a diseased condition 
Pleyel did not scruple to regard the whole || of his frame, which might show itself here- 
as a deception of the senses. Perhaps a after in more dangerous symptoms. The 
voice had been heard; but Wieland’s ima- || will is the tool of the understanding, which 
gination had misled him in supposing a re- || must fashion its conclusions on the notices 
semblance to that of his wife, and giving ||of sense. If the senses be depraved, it is 
such a signification to the sounds. Ac- || impossible to calculate the evils that may 
cording to his custom he spoke what he || flow from the consequent deductions of the 
thought. Sometimes he made it the theme understanding. , 
of grave discussion, but more frequently || I said, this man is of an ardent and me- 
treated it with ridicule. He did not be-|jlancholy character. ‘Those ideas which, 
lieve that sober reasoning would eonvince ||in others, are casual or obscure, which are 


by him with indifference. 














nevertheless, | have sometimes heard her|; 





his friend, and gaiety, he thought, was use-| entertained in moments of abstraction and 
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solitude, and easily escape when the scene | 
is changed, have obtained an immoveable | 
hold upon his mind. The conclusions 

which long habit has rendered familiar, 
and, in some sort, palpable to his intellect, | 
are drawn from the deepest sources. All’! 
his actions and practical sentiments are 

linked with long and abstruse deductions 

from the system of divine government and 

the laws of our intellectual constitution. 
He is, in some respects, an euthusiast, but 
is fortified in his belief by innumerable ar- 
guments and subtilties. 


His father’s death was always regarded | 
by him as flowing from a direct and super- | 


natural decree. It visited his meditations 
oftener than it did mine. The traces 
which it left were more gloomy and perma- 
nent. This new incident had a visible ef- 
fect in augmenting his gravity. He was 





‘Time may convert one of them into cer- | 
tainty. ‘Till then it is useless to expatiate 
on them.” 


[To be continued.] 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


MORAL REFLECTIONS. 
After a day of toil and labour, spent) 





amid the tumult and distraction of the busy 








less disposed than formerly to converse and 
reading. When we sifted his thoughts, they 
were generally found to have a relation, 
more or less difect, with this incident. It 


was difficult to ascertain the ex@gt species | 


of impression which it mage upon him.— |) 
He never introduced the subject into con- |! 
versation, and listened witha silent and | 


half serious smile to the satirical effusions 
of Pleyel. 







"evening we chanced to be alone 
erin the temple. I seized that op- 
portunity of investigating the state of his 
thoughts. 
ed in no wise inclined to interrupt, I spoke 
to him—*“ How almost palpable is this 
dark ; yet a ray from above would dispel 
it.” “ Ay,” said Wieland, with fervor, 
not only the physical, but moral night 
would be dispelled.” “ But why,” said I, 
must the Divine Will address its precepts 
to the eye?” He smiled significantly — 
* True,” said he, “ the understanding has 
other avenues.” “ You have never,” said 
I, approaching nearer to the point—* you 
have never told me in what way you con- 
sidered the late extraordinary incident.” 
“ There is no determinate way in which 
the subject can be viewed. Here is an ef- 
fect, but the cause is utterly inscrutable.— 


To suppose a deception will not do. Such 


positions more probable. They must all 
be set aside before we reach that point.” 


What are these twenty suppositions ?” 
“ It is needless to mention them. They 
are only jess improbable than Pleyel’s.— 


is possible, but there are twenty other sup- [ints storm approach, and it made on his 








After a pause, which he seem-|, 


i 


scenes of life, I had retired, and was mus- 
‘ing in solitude on the actiuns of the day. 

The sun had just spent its last beautifying | 
_ vay over the face of nature, tinging in grand 
| proportion the light clouds which hovered | 


|to the beauty they presented, and, while 
admiring this wonderful diposal of natural 
| grandeur, in comparison to which, all the 
vain attempts of mimic art, dwindle into} 


insignificancy; on a sudden, the prospect 
darkened. The wind eavy and dis- || 
‘nial clouds succeeded, a few mo- 


ments, the heavens preseyged ong drear | 
| Spectacle of confusion. vivid flash, | 
| followed in quick succession by the rum- 
, bling thunder, presaged a storm. I hasten- |) 
‘ed from the place in which I had been sit- 
ting, and scarce had I gained my room, 

hen a cloud surcharged, poured in tor- 
rents its contents on the plain beneath.— 
The frequent flashes of lig kept the 
vault of heaven, as it were, continued || 
blaze, and the heavy peal of thunder 
would scarce subside ere another was com- 
menced, apparently more violent than the) 
last. The wind was high, and its drear 
and thrilling sound pierced as it past, and 






perplexing thought, I heard a faint rap at 
the door, which, being opened, I recog- 
nized, by the aid of a flash which played 


La | 


which we but a moment before saw illu. 


| round the west, my attention was attracted || and fondly cherished prospects of ap. 


_proaching comfort will be but as the “ sick 
man’s dreams.” 


| 


| 


| 


| 





about his visage, the countenance of my 
friend. Being at a distance from his ledg- 
ings, he had entered to seek a shelter from 
the rain. He appeared to be deep in 
thought—and on inquiring, I found he had, 
but a few moments before, been contem 
plating the same beautiful prospect which 
had attracted my attention. He said he 





mind an impression which time will never 
efface. He thought of the vicissitudes of 
life. * How often,” he said, “ do we see 
the most charming prospect darkened in 











an instant, the most lively hopes yield tol 





disappointment. 
tions of life, baffled and destroyed. The 
\Storm, he continued, has brought to my 
‘recollection many instances in which the 
‘above has been verified. Those parts 


_mined by the cheering rays of light, be. 


oon suddenly overcast, and it would have 


been requisite for a superior pow er to have 
| prevented the sad conclusion.” 
Though the ray of experience may illu- 


mine; though the beam of talent and fond 
| woticipation may cast a lively hope over the 


mind; though we may, in expectation, feel 
the pleasures of reality—still without ihe 
aid and concurrence of virtue, our dearer 


é 


Oft have I seen the youth, the delight of 
his parents, in whom fhey thought they 
saw centered t furtu Sisiasee, | bless- 
ed with talent§<digt¥fied by a superior 





genius and intellect, ‘become,-ere bit judg- 
of 


ment had arrived to maturit 
dissipation—the victim of folly: 
| and outcast of society—the ery 
aged parents— Yes, those 
sidered not how necessar' 
had neglected to instill into 
bosom a love of virtue—a kuow! 
duty—now saw the baneful e 
absence. In vain did they endeavour to 
/reclaim him from the errors puss 
in vain did they endeavour to we Ses vim 
from the dreadful abyss into whith h 
‘had been so unhappily allured. He bad 
tasted of the cup of sensual pleasures, and 


ve chi 





_useless were their exertions to persuade him 


served but to increase the melancholy feel-|| that the dregs were bitter and envenomed. 


ings already excited in my mind. Amid) He at first was sparing, but the sweet, he 


thought, increased in proportion as he 
drank, and thus on from one stage to al- 
other, he proceeded until he found himself 
in a labyrinth of sin, from which he knew 
not how to extricate himself. He had lost 
the thread, which should have conducted 
him back to the opinions which would 
again restore him to his liberty; he had 
lost his refieciion, his mind was deaf to 
virtue, and to feeling. He ended his life 
miserably in despair, cursing the day which 
brought him into existence—cursing his 
parents, whom he had before sent with sor- 
row to the grave—cursing the God who 
made him—calling dowo his wrath and 
vengeance. To him, at the commence- 
ment, all was calm and serene, no presages 


The fondest expecta. 
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of a storm were near. But virtue, ed 
grand and only preservative against the ills | 
of life, was wanting, and he ended his days | 
surrounded by the vivid flashes of despair, 
and the thundering voice of a guilty con- | 
science. Many, he continued, have been! 
the instances of this, which I myself have | 
witnessed. Many of them had been united 
to me by the ties of affection and esteem— 
and bitter is the recollection, that in almost 
every case, my endeavours to awaken them 
to the mandate of duty, have proved 
ineffectual. Their minds have become 
deeply riveted to the false and temporary 
pleasures arising from dissipation, and al- 
though tempest may rage, and the appalled | 
witnesses may feel a temporary dread amid | 
the confusion which surrounds him; still} 
he may look forward to that bright hour of 
serenity, when all shall again be calm and} 
tranquil. PBut?the mind, overwhelmed)! 
with the confusion of vicious passions, will 
scarce even yield to the mildness of a vir- 
tuous disposition.” 





AUGUSTUS. 








an artful manage —_, or a proper system 


would term it. The bad qualities are these : } 
avarice, prodigality, intoxication, ill-nature, 
anger, and jealousy. | 
1. Covetousness. It behoves the wife!) 
to be very careful not to mistake this pas- |} 
die. She should make herself well ac: | 
quainted with the real state of her husband’s }| 


} 


tween avarice and economy. She should, 
our letters inform us, regulate her disburse- 
ments by his income, and shape all her 
desires by his circumstances, or she will 












this with a man of a different cast, requires ! 
depth of thought, fortitude, and, above all. jj and he will even dare to be generous.— 


- So A ee 


sumer at a single stroke, his pride is raised, 


These things, however, must be most deli- 


of “ manceuvering,” as Miss Edgeworth || || cately timed, or they answer no end. Be 


quite certain, however, that you have 
_warmed his icy heart, and made it pliant 
to your purpose before you urge your suit; 
‘and, even then, let it appear as if it were 
his own voluntary act, rather than a com- 
pliance with your request. For though 
| pride might prompt him to do you a kind- 


affairs, and make a proper distinction be- |) ness unasked, ill nature might prevent it 
‘if solicited. 


2. Prodigality —Aemore dangerous 
character to your future welfare, is the ex- 


| travagant, inconsiderate spendthritt; yet 


he, like the former, must be conquered by 





be a very partial judge of his prudence, 
| and bring over the blame to her side of the 
;account. Supposing, however, that he is 
| really avaricious, it is not a natural conse-| 
| qoence that the wife will be unhappy ; but | 
‘it is nevertheless certain, that she must | 
possess no common share of address to 





| position ; yet this may not be imaposibje. j 
| There is in ‘the human breast a certain | 


| a passion very opposite to the general bent 
| of the mind; and, it were not strange, if) 





¢ ——— dare jura maritas. Hor. ars. poet. v. 398. 


Noticing in a late number of your paper, 
an address to married persons, by Nieu- | 
wentyt, it immediately reminded me of | 
some excellent advice to married women, 
contained in a series of letters written by a 
relative to a young lady who was about to 
enter the nuptial state. He points out what 
course she should pursue, to guard against 
certain conjugal grievances which are not 
easily foreseen, and with difficulty prevent- 
ed. Could a female meet with a perfect 
husband, such advice would be useless ; 
but, alas! imperfection is stamped upon 
all things beneath the sun; every sweet 
has its bitter, and perhaps it is best for us 
that it is so, for continual uninterrupted 
pleasure would produce satiety ; but if our 
joys are blended with occasional crosses 
and vexations, by perceiving the contrast, 
we learn to set a proper value upon them. 
Yet the pleasures of the married state are 
very often ove rhalanced by the miseries 
incident to it, miseries, the effects of cer- 
tain evil dispositions and qualities in the 
husband. 

To live easy and happy with a husband 
of good nature, and ingenious and virtuous 


the narrow soul of a miser should be} 
wrought into a passionate profusion, from | 
a principle of pride or resentment. To do || 
ithis, (1 address thy wife) you must never 
‘directly oppose his measures, and even 
‘seem to be equally penurious in things 
which are indifferent; thus you may ap- 
parently adopt all his maxims, and second 
all his proposals, yet in reality not do 
either. When you would prevent his doing 
a mean action, seem to give into the trifling 
parts of it, which will give you a better 
opportunity of raising an objection to the 
more material, and at last of overthrowing 
it with a geod grace. If you would pre- 
vail on him to grant you a favour, which 
you know will go against the grain of his 
avarice, be sure that you never move him 
at an improper time. His heart is too 
flinty, his mind too callous to receive the 
wished-for impression instantaneously.— 

You must soften the wax before you can 
stamp the image. A little generous wine 
will sometimes dissolve the strong humour, 
and dilate the narrow principles of his 
breast. Sometimes, if he is told how 
much a poorer neighbour soars above him, 
and laughs at the ascendency he has gained 





| spark of vanity, that often serves to kindle! 


stratagem rather than by open force. ‘To 


oppose his follies to his face, is but to in- 
} 
crease them, and deprive yourself even of 


the hope of reclaiming him. For the con- 
sequence generally is, that you drive him 
| from that little recess from dissipation, 


| prevent the petty effects of his sordid lise which he would otherwise find at his own 


| house, and thereby never give him au op- 
portunity of cool reflection: or if he is of 
a more hardened nature, provoke him to 
commit those follies before your eyes, by 
| way of revenge on your presumption, which 
‘he, perhaps, would studiously keep at a 
| distance, for the sake of that quiet he could 
| enjoy in his own family. From a passive 
/submission and kind behaviour, you will 
‘be of greater importance in his sight, at all 
times, and on all occasions, and particular- 


| 
ly in bis cooler moments, will render your- 


| self sufficiently endearing to wean him from 
‘the objects of his extravagance, and the 
companions of his folly. On this occasion, 
1 must introduce the amiable Maria.— 
Her husband was master of many good 
qualities, and a moderate fortune, which 
was soon after unexpectedly increased toa 
plentiful estate. This, for a good while, 
proved his misfortune, as it furnished his 
unexperienced age with the opportunities 
of evil company and a sensual life. He 
might have longer wandered in the laby- 
rinths of vice and folly, had not Maria’s 
prudent conduct won him over to the go- 
vernment of his reason. Her ingenuity 
has been constantly employed in hamani- 
zing his passions, and refining his plea- 
sures. She has shown him, by her exam- 
ple, that virtue is consistent with decent 
freedoms and good humour; or rather that 
it cannot subsist without them. 








principles, is no difficult task; but to do 





over him, who might crush the little as-} 





(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTES. 


Count de Lauzon and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh.—This nobleman, being suspected of 
some correspondence detrimental to the in- 
terest of the Freach court, was thrown into 
the Bastile. Here he was confined for a 
considerable time; but at length obtaining 
liberty to receive the visits of his friends, 
with them he consulted about the means of 
making his escape; they accordingly pro- 
vided him with cords, files, and every ne- 








cessary implement for the purpose, which 
they gave to his valet, a very trusty and 
sensible fellow, in whom they could con- 
fide; but, being unhappily discovered in 
the execution of their design, the Count was 
seized and carried down to a dismal dun- 
geon under the citadel, and there directed 
to be confined till further orders. A se- 


verer fate, however, attended the unfortu-j 


nate valet; he was tried before the licu- 
tenant of the police, and sentenced to be 
hanged before the window of the prison in 
his master’s view, which sentence was ac- 
cordingly executed. We must naturally 
suppose that this circumstance gave the 
greatest uneasiness to the unhappy Count, 
lying upon a bed of straw, supported by 
bread and water, and never seeing a soul 
but the inhuman keepers of the prison.— 
Tn this situation, without books, or pen and 
ink, to amuse himself, the only way the 
Count had of passing his hours was in 
teaching a little spider, that hung over his 
head, to run down from the cobweb to pick 
crombs df bread from his hand. One day, 
while hé was diverting himself in this man- 
ner, a turnkey, who usually brought him 
his uncomfortable pittance, came in; the 
Count informing him of the amusement he 
had discovered, the brute instantly ran and 
killed the spider, saying, criminals like the 
‘Count, were unworthy of any entertainment 
diversion. 

The Count was afterwards restored to 
favour, and created a Duke ; but confess- 
ed, no circumstance ever so strongly affect- 
ed him as the loss of his little spider, not 
even excepting the execution of his valet 
de chambre, 

Similar to this is an anecdote related of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. When that. great 
man was committed to the Tower, his 
friends, apprehensive of the effects, an un- 
merited confinement might have over a 
mind like his, procured leave for a physi- 





found his patient gloomy and thioughtful. 


His room was clad with terror, and the} 


lineaments of his visage seemed to fore- 
bode something very dreadful. By degrees, 
however, his countenance grew more se- 
rene, and the kind inquiries he began to 
make concerning the state of his friends 
without, gave room to expect an approach- 
ing change for the better. ‘Thus matters 
went on for about a week; when one day 
the physician entering a little hastily inte 
his apartment, found the great Sir Walter, 
the terror of Spain, the glory of England, 
and the reproach of the monarch under 
whom he suffered, very busily engaged by 
himself at push-pin. The doctor was not 
a little pleased with the discovery. After 
staying a proper time, he went home trans- 
ported to his friends; and telling them 
what he had seen, assured them, there 


Would no further occasion for him to repeat 


his visits. 

: 
j ae 
COUNT OXENSTIERN. 


se 


Count Oxenstiern was Chanéellor of Swe- 
den, a person of the first quality, station, 
and ability, in his own country, and whose 
share and success not only in the chief mi- 
nistry of affairs in that kingdom, but in the 
greatest negotiations of Europe, during his 
time, made him no less considerable abroad. 
After all his knowledge and honour, being 
visited in his retreat from public business, 
by Commissioner Whitlock, Ambassador 
from England, to Queen Christina, in the 
conclusion of their discourse, he said to the 
Ambassador, “ I have seen much and en- 
joyed much of this world; but I never 
knew how to live till now. I thank my 
good God, who has given me time to know 
him, and likewise myself. All the comfort 
Ihave, and all the comfort I take, and which 
is more than the whole world can give, is 
the knowledge of God’s love in my heart, 
and the reading in this blessed book, (hé 
then laid his hand upon the Bible.) You 
are now (continued he to the Ambassador ) 
in the prime of your age and vigour, and 
in great favour and business ; but this will 
all leave you, and you will one day better 
understand and relish what I say to you: 
then you will find, that there is more wis- 
dom, truths, comfort, and pleasure, in retir- 
ing and turning your heart from the world, 
in the good spirit of God, and in reading 
his sacred word, than in all the courts and 








cian to attend him. The doctor, at first, 





favours of princes.” 


——— a 
_ _ ee ——_—_— 
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‘who fell victims to the French Revolution, 


was the celebrated Madame Roland. Her 
‘behaviour in her last moments is thus de- 
scribed:—The day when she was con- 
demned, she was neatly dressed in white; 
and her long black hair flowed loosely on 
her waist. She would have moved the 
most savage heart, but those monsters had 
no hearts at all. Her dress, however, was 
| not meant to excite pity: but was chosen 
as a symbol of the purity of her mind.— 
After her condemnation, she passed through 
the wicket with a quick step, bespeaking 
something like joy; and indicated by an 
expressive gesiure, that she was condemned 
todie. She had, for. the companion of her 
misfortune, a man whose fortitude was not 
‘equal to her own, but whom she found 
‘means to inspire with gaiety, so cheering, 
‘and so real, that it several times brought a 
smile upon his face. At the place of exe- 
cution, she bowed down before the statue 
of liberty, and pronounced these memora- 
ble words: O Liberty, how many crimes 
are committed in thy name. 





The settled aversion Dr 








est reserve :—For though on common oc- 
casions he paid great deference to birth or 
title, yet his regard for truth and virtue 
never gave way to meaner considerations. 
We talked of a dead wit one evening, and 
somebody praised him. “ Let us never,” 
said he, “ praise talents so ill employed, 
Sir: We foul our mouths by commending 
such infidels.” Allow him the lumieres at 
least, intreated one of the company. “I 
do allow him, Sir,” replied Johuson “ just 
enough to light him to hell.” 
— 


SIR JOHN TABOR. 


Sir John Tabor was an apprentice to an 
apothecary at Cambridge, and had the se- 
cret of the use of the bark from Ray: he 
was sent for by Louis XIV. to administer 
it to his son, the Grand Dauphin, who had 
the ague. The French physiciaus in at- 
tendance, asked him his definition,of an in- 
termitting fever, he replied, “ Gentlemen, 
an intermitting tever is what I can cure, 
and what you cannot.” He administered 
his remedy with success, and Lewis XIV- 
presented him with two thousand Louis 
| @ors, and our Charles Il. made him @ 

















! Knight. 


| Madame Roland.—Amoug the many 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


I knew ‘twas but a transient spell 

That chain'd thy lyre’s melodious numbers ; 
Or dark’ning shade of cave, that fell 

Across thy mind, in fancy’s slumbers. 


And, Harriet, now [ joy to see 
The dream is fled, the charm is broken— 
That breathing lyre, so dear to me, 
Reciprocates my ** friendly token.” 


Like thee, in youth’s delusive day, 

When love, and hope, and joy were smiling, 
** Enthusiasm” mark’d my way, 

With meteor light my heart beguiling. 


But grief has chill’d the ardent glow, 
That fancy shed on all around me, 
And many a year, of varied wo, 
In stern misfortune’s vale has found me. 


I never nurs’d a lovely flower, 

And in its opening bloom delighted, 
But, ia some dark tempestuous hour, 

A passing wind that flower has blighted. 


O! Ihave seen the brightest day 
With sudden gloom and tempest clouded, 
And even hope’s last twilight ray, 
> In death's impervious mantle shrouded ' 


QO! what aftary world were this, 
If Faith, on angel pinions soaring, 
» Could never point to realms of bliss, 
Each rifled flower of joy restoring ! 


And shal! we meet, in that blest clime, 
Where spring imperishable flowers ? 
And wake a harp, of tone sublime, 
To brighter lays, with nobler powers ? 


O! may we rend the glittering chain 
That earthward biads a ransom’d spirit— 
The fleéting joys of time disdain, 
And Heaven’s eternal bliss inherit. 
CAROLINE MATILDA A. 
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THE WANDERER. 


The Wanderer stood upon the strand, 
And look’d with eye of sad dismay— 
By stern Uppression’s iron hand 
‘He had been rudely fore’d away. 
Fore'd from all the charms of life, 
From all that made his heart beat cheery, 
His smiling cherubs, and lovely wite— 
But now his soul was dark and dreary. 


He saw the sun streaks o'er the ocean, 
Sparkling like the joys of childhood— 
Oh! then he wept, with fond emotion— 
In youth we'd rambled through the wildwood, 
And gain’d the bank that check’d the wave: 
There, too, he saw the sun-beams pla ying: 
Oh, God: le cried, make it my grave— 
Each fearful thought his brain essaying. 
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There came a bark with fierce career, 
Impell’d by zephyrs sweetly blowing ; 
It, sad and mournful, struck his ear, 
Like sinner’s sighs, round heaven flowing! 
The hoarse keel fretted up the sand, 
Each heart with pleasure teeming, 
They leapt upon Columbia's strand, 
Where Freedom's halo is streaming. 


For him the bark had came in vain, 

Along it bore the darksome tale— 
That they, who solae’d every pai, 

Had wander'd far down Death's dark vale. 
No hope-ray beam’d upon the heart, 

That Sorrow’s hand had rudely riven 
The cords of life were sear’d apart— 

Nis spirit mounted up to heaven! 

S. or New-York. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
LINES, 


Written on a blank page in Coelebs, to a newly married 
lady, with the author's thanks for the loan of the same. 


| To the tribe of Lucilla’s though the number be few, 


I'll add one to that number, and nominate you ; 
With respect to myself, 


When such a Coelibs I find, to conduct me through | 


life ; 
With all defference due, 
I'l) take pattern by you, 
And resign that of Coelibs, for the title of wife. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES, 
Written Sabbath Morning. 


Hark ! hear the bells aloud proclaim 
The day on which our Saviour rose ; 
From that dark grave of grief and shame, 
Which he, for our redemption, chose. 


What beundless Jove his breast inspir’d! 
Who thus could leave his Father’s throne: 

Who from the Heaven of Heaven's retir’d, 
Our vile transgressions to atone. 


Who left the ethereal realms of bliss, 
The eternal mansions of the sky ; 
For such a rebei world as this; 
For sinful man, to bleed, to die! 


Then let our hearts for ever raise, 
In humble gratitude to Heaven ; 
Triumphant songs of love and praise, 
To him through whom we are forgiven. ¢ 
R. H. E. 
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Did I possess the envied power 

Of moulding language into verse ; 
Of culling each poetic flower, 

And bidding all its weeds disperse, 


I'd sing, in rapture, glowing strains, 
Such as my theme might well inspire ; 

The daughters of my native plains, 
Whom, but to see, is to admire. 


1] 








Whom but to know, would be to love 
With fond affection’s 

And prize their virtuous smiles, above 
The proudest monarch’s, boundless sway 


purest ray: 


Their forms are fair, their hearts sincere, 
Their manners modest, and refin’d ; 
Yet lovelier, fairer still, appear 
The angelic beauties of the mind, 


Dear **********. in thy sweet shade, 
With my *******, let me dwell ; 
b , a4 © - ; 
May no rude cares her peace invade, 
No sorrows wild, her bosom swell. 
ROSBERT. 


me me 
TO ANGELIC 4. 


Yes, disappointment comes, 
To fil! my heart with care; 
And ev'ry prospect dooms 
To sad, to dark despair. 
Ah! whither, whither shall I fly, 
Unseen to weep, unheard to heave the sigh ° 


Why did delusive Hope, 
In richest colours drest, 
Bestow her cordial drop 
To cheer this anxious breast? 
"Twas that I might more keenly fee! 
The bitter sorrow that I can’t revea' 


Where’s all enjoyment now ? 
Each pleasure I resign: 
Around my clouded brow 
The cypress I entwine : 
The fittest emblem of despair, 
The mouraful wreath | must for ever wear, 


Though joy and peace serene 
May crown your youthtul days, 
And rapture gild the scene 
On which we fondly gaze, 
How oft, as through life’s path we're borne, 
Here buds a rose, but there a stinging thorn? 


When faithful mem'ry dwells 
On pleasures all withdrawn, 
Oh! how the bosom swells, 
While we their absence mourn: 
Still, as the pleasing phantoms fly, 
We love to pay the tribute of a sigh, 


But why, my soul, O why 
O’er melancholy brood ? 
Bid these reflections fly, 
And take the offer'd good. 
Behold! meek Resignation stands, 
~ Bestowing blessings from her lib’ral hands. 


With gentle, placid mein, 
She kindly leads the way, 
From this terrestrial scene, 
To realms of endless day; 
Bids me repress each rising sigh, 
And let my wishes soar above the sky, 


Well, Disappointment, come ! 
Thy frewns I will not fear :— 
The passage to the tomb 
Is short, perhaps ‘tis near: 
Afflictions here are but design'd 
From sublunary joys, to wean the mind, 











Though Providence alone secures 

In ev'ry change both mine and yours ; 
Safety consists not in escape 

From dangers of a frightful shape ; 
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An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that’s strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found oft’nest in what least we dread, 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 


Grace leads the right way; if you choose the wrong, 
Take it and perish ; but restrain your tongue. 
. TRANQUILLITY. 
, ___—_] 
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LINES ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 
By J. T. MAYO. 


Now emerald robes adorn the groves, 
Where the loquacious streamlet tlows : 
And all the heath-clad hills around, 
With the fond thrush’s notes resound, 
Ye shepherds of our bappy vale, 

O haste, forego the love-lorn tale ; 
And frame the gratulating lay, 

Lo, Summer comes, a virgin gay. 


Hai! thou queen of rural sperts ! 
Welcome to our blithe resorts ; 
Welcome, pleasure breathing maid ' 
Welcome to the sylvan shade. 

Thus we shepherds of the vale; 
Thy enlivening presence hail, 








Another volling year its light has shed 
Upon the being heaven, unask'd for, gave ; 
I journey to the city of the dead ; 
I soon shall lay my sadness in the grave. 


When life first dawn'd, the star of hope was bright, 
And o'er my young mind shed its hallow d ray ; 
Nor deem'd [, when I blest its genial light, 
Its light and peace so soon should fade away. 


Child as I was life’s landscape pleased my eye ;. 
Joyous I sported on its verdant piain, 

Yet was pure childhood’s feelings born to die, 
And its young calm to be destroy’d by pain. 


Peace was the playmate of my infant breast, 
With her I rov’d through guiless meads of joy, 

But, in.an evil hour, the treach’rous guest 
Betray'd my heart, and taught me bow to sigh. 


Yet, o’er the dark remains of former years, 
The sun of reason rose divinely fair ; 

A moment dried the crystal fount of tears, 
And gave a moment's respite from despair. 


ta that sweet moment as I careless stray’d, 
And glanc'd my eye o’er arts extended field, 
I met the bashful muses in the shade, 
And felt that to their smiles my soul must yield. 


©! then retireing from the world’s rude gaze, 
I often met them ia the flowing grove ; 
And while in innocence | tun’d my lays, 
The Muses laugh'd to hear me sing of love. 


* 


Goddess of our festive song, 
May thy blissful reign be long! 
[ Edinburgh Magazine. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The office of our agent, in Philadelphia, has been 
removed to the Columbian Circulating Library of 
Timothy Blake, No. 166 South-Third-street. 


Mr. Keay, the celebrated English tragedian made 
his first appearance on Wednesday evening last, in 
the character of Richard III. He was received with 
great applause, and performed his part to admiration. 
We understand that he acts in a style perfectly origi- 
nal, and with great effect. 

The Apprentices’ Library, in this city, was opened 
» the 25th ult. It wasattended by a large concourse 

of people, and the apprentices that spoke on the occa- 
sion, acquitted themselves with great applause. “ It 
already possesses a Library of about fimr thousand 
volumes of well selected and valuable books. On the 
first evening, we understand, from four to_five hundred 
young men applied for books; and it was very grati- 
fying to the overseers to find the inquiries so exten- 
sively made for works of the most approved and use- 
ful character. The advantages of the institution pro- 








$ 
‘But since that blissful moment, years have fled, 
And care-worn 1s the being heaven gave ; 
I travel to the city of the dead— 
1 soon shall lay my sorrows in the grave. 
= 
ON SUMMER. 
‘Sweet blushing April with ber virgin train 
Of snowy blooms, forsakes the plain ; 
And, to yon amer Cloud that towers 
Along the bright, ethereal skies, 
Where dwell her soft, ambrosial showers, 
Her — car drawn by white-wing’d zephyrs, 
kaa ; 


? 
And, as they skim the azure air, 
They softly fan her bosom bare ; 
And there diffuse the blood perfume 
Collected trom each new-blown flow’ret’s bloom. 


Now summer comes! a beautegus maid, 

In flowery, flowing stole array'd : 

Around her lovely, milk-white brow, 

The vermil tinctur’d roses glow, 

Sweet smile the yellow painted meads ; 

And odours breathe through hawthorn shades : 


f 


mise to be of a most important nature. A taste for 
reading, and especially when it leads to the perusal 
of works of standard merit, forms a great security 
against the seductions of indolence, dissipation and 
vice. 

* The youth who has formed the habit of reading, 
will not easily be enticed into the practices of folly 
and iniquity. The habit, if formed in early years, 
commonly attends the person through all the avoca- 
tions of business, and the vicissitudes of life, and is 
ofien found to be the soothing and cheerful companion 
of virtuous age and infirmity. Such we hope maybe 
the consequences of the ‘ New,York Apprentices’ Li- 
brary.’ ” 

[ Daily Advertiser. 
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A New Work has just been published, and for sale 
at this office, entitled “* The Grocer’s Guide ; being 
a Directory for making and managing ail kinds of 
Foreign Liquors and Domestic Compounds, princi- 
pally selected from Davies’ Innkeeper and Butler's 
Guide.” It will be readily seen that this work will be 
| highly useful, not only to Grocers and Innkeepers, 

but also to every private family who wish to manu- 
facture liquors for domestic use. The price is only 








One Dollar in boards, 
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PAINTING. 


— 


| Young ladies who have commenced le 


arming te 
| paint would perhaps derive considerable 


advantage 


in colouring engravings after a copy. A gentlemay 
| has left a considerable number at our office for the 
purpose of being coloured ; he will also allow some 


| compensation. Ladies who may wish the employ 
m 2 : o ' a 

|ment will please call at No. 2 Dey-street, where 

the patterns may be seen. 


LEE 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday 21st ult. by the Rev. Mr. M‘Kano, 
Mr. John Wilson, merchant, to Miss Mary Aor 
Moore, all of this city. 

On Thursday, 23d ult. by the Rev. W. M. Stilwell, 
Mr. Pearsalis of this city, to Miss Elizabeth Lyon, of 
East-Chester 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Breint- 
nall, Mr. James E. Hyde, to Miss Aletta Hendrick 
son, both of this city. 

On Sunday eveuing last, by the Rev. Dr. Covel, 
Mr. Joha Rider, to Miss Rachel Odle, all of this city, 

Same evening, by the Rev. Seth Crowell, Mr, 
George M. Hartel) to Miss Elizabeth Vogal, all of 
this city. 

On Tuesday morning, at Trinity Church, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, Joseph Fowler, Esq. of Lon- 
don, to Emily Anne Lawrence, daughter of the Hon. 
Judge Lawrence, late of this city, deceased. 

On ‘Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr, Crowell, 
Mr. Daniel Woodruff, to Miss Philindia Fields all of 
this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, 
Mr. John G. Webb, to Miss Lucy Camlia, all of this. 
vity. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Wedottar, Mr. 
Thomas E. Smith, to Miss Clara, daughter of Epe- 
netus Smith, all of this city. 

} Same evening, by the Rev. Mr Christye, Mr. Wm. 











Thurman, to Miss Dann, all of this city. 
Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Brientnall, Shivers 
Parker, Esq. to Miss Maria Bonner, all of this city. 
At East Windsor, Conn. on Thursday, 33d ult. by 
the Rev. Thomas Robbins, Mr. Erastus Eilworth, 
merchant, in this city, to Miss Elizabeth Wolcott, of 
the former place. 


LE 
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DIED, 

On Sunday afternoon, William Neilson, Esq. in the 
83d year of his age. 

At Newark, on Sunday afternoon, of a lingering 
consumption, with a firm hope of glorious immortality, 
Almira, wife of William Carthwait, and daughter of 
Henry Parkhurst, in the 25th year of her age. 

On Hilton Head, in the state of South Carolina, at 
the residence of'a friend, Mr. John Morrison, a na- 
tive of Londonderry in New-Hampshire, aged 2% 
years. 

At Little Falls, Mr. John M‘Ardle, aged 50. He 
was employed in blasting rocks, and was killed by an 
explosion —The accidents in the family of Mr. M. are 
very peculiar. He had lost seven sons, not one of 
whom died a natural death ; five of them were drown- 
ed—and one who was employed with his father, re 
cently met his death in the same way. 
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